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treasure, as gold and silver, and every day he encreaseth it more
and more, and it is never diminished. Also he is Lord of the
Mines of Rubies, Safires and Spinels. Neere unto his royal
pallace there is an inestimable treasure whereof hee maketh no
accompt, for it standeth in such a place that everyone may see it,
and the place where this treasure is, is a great Court walled about
with walls of stone, with two gates which stand open every
day." He arrived there, of course, just at the time when Pegu
was glutted with the loot of Ayuthia. Fitch was equally
impressed with the riches he saw, but thought that far too much
gold was wasted upon pagodas. "If they did not consume their
gold on these vanities," he writes ruefully, "it would bee very
plentiful and good cheape in Pegu,"
Fitch's story of his 'wonderfull travailes' is, in spite of the
defects already noted, full of interest. Not only did Hakluyt
make it a feature of the second edition of his Principall
Navigations, but Purchas also included it in his Pilgrimes. He
left England with three companions in 1583 and returned alone
in 1591, to the great surprise of his relatives, who, deeming him
dead, had divided his estate according to the terms of the will,
which he had executed before his departure. He parted from his
companions in India and travelled farther east alone, maintain-
ing himself by trading as opportunity offered. He sailed from
Sripur in eastern Bengal at the end of November 1586 and
landed at Bassein in the Delta early in 1587. He noted the
houses built on 'great high postes', a custom which he decided
was due to 'feare of Tygers, which be very many*. He em-
phasizes more than once that the country was Very fruitful!'
and the people Very tall and well disposed'. There is nothing
in his account indicating any signs of the coming collapse. He
was as much impressed by Nandabayin's majesty and riches as
Caesar Frederick by his predecessor's. The evidence of his
reliance upon the Venetian's story is only too obvious; but
from time to time he inserts passages, entirely drawn from his
own reminiscences, which show that he made the most minute
enquiries and was a keen observer.
His best essay at independent description is on the subject of
the Buddhist monkhood. "The Tallipoies," he writes, "go very
strangely apparelled with one camboline or thinne cloth next to